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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

OF DREAMS AND STITCHES 

Curtains, by Hazel Hall. John Lane Co. 

Comes Hazel Hall with her little book, every word and 
emotion of which is poignantly authentic. The usual first 
book of verse is conglomerate, and leaves its reader with 
the confused sense of having listened outside the tower of 
Babel. But this is the crystallization of a personality — 
one emerges from it as though one had sat opposite the 
woman sewing in her little room, plying her needle or 
stopping to thread it, and talking in a voice at once sad 
and indomitable. 

Her judgment of the world is keen and impartial. She 
knows it by its footfalls. The step tells more than the 
chiselled expressionless face: 

They pass so close, the people on the street! 
Philosophy comes in through the open window. Inevi- 
tably, 

Only one sound drifts up to me, 
The blend of every tread in one, 
Impersonal as the beat of the sea. 

Often the poet's strength suggests itself even more in 
rhythm than in word, as in the three lines quoted above, 

and again: 

The beat of life is wearing me 
To an incomplete oblivion, 
Yet not to the certain dignity 
Of death. 

In Curtains, which is Part 7 of the little book, a certain 

wistfulness pervades, something compounded half of sad- 
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Of Dreams and Stitches 

ness and half of hope. She is never bitter — even from 

Defeat she wrenches power: 

Time's soft fingers gently close 
Over my outstretched hand, and in 
Their certain touch I feel repose. 

In Part II: Needlework her touch is even surer, even 
more deft. I know nothing more definitely and delicately 
of woman than this handful of pages. 

Every poem in the little volume is quotable. We have 
selected The Long Day, one of the less familiar, for beauty 
of form as well as for its representativeness: 

I am sewing out my sorrow, 

Like a thread, wearing it thin; 
It will be old and frayed tomorrow. 

Needle, turn out; needle, turn in. 

Sorrow's thread is a long thread. 

Needle, one stitch; needle, two. 
And sorrow's thread is a strong thread, 

But I will wear it through. 

Then not only will sorrow 

Be old and thin and frayed; 
But I shall have tomorrow 

Something sorrow has made. 

There is something in these poems as personal as the 
warm and vibrantly sympathetic touch of a hand. The 
poet has given of herself with generosity, and she leaves 
one with the sense of being near and intimate. More as a 
confidant than as some strange reader, one listens with 
wonder to her fragile fancies, so musically given forth, and 
weeps at her isolation. Pearl Andelson 
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